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Editorial: Multiple Authorship — A Reply 


December’s editorial by Dr. Heyn treats, under one title, two distinct 
subjects. One of these is the greater prevalence of multiple authorship in the 
natural sciences than in other fields; the other is the advantages of publishing 
scientific articles (particularly theses) under a multiple imprint. 


With the second point in Dr. Heyn’s editorial, we have no quarrel. 
Undoubtedly it is helpful to all researchers in scientific fields that “senior 
authors” sign their well-known and easily identifiable names to the works 
produced cooperatively with neophytes. Such a practice is useful in the 
same way as the astronomers’ practice of “placing” stars under the major 
constellation to which they belong. 


If we have any difference of opinion with Dr. Heyn — and we are not 
sure that we do — it is on the following two scores: (1) has Dr. Heyn under- 
rated the importance of joint endeavor in the non-scientific fields, and 
(2) does he, at least indirectly, exaggerate its importance in the area of 
natural science itself? 


Working with rather restricted data (the President’s Reports 1940-1951; 
the Social Science Abstracts for 1932), Dr. Heyn points to the very small 
percentage of articles on social and cultural topics that have been written 
by more than one author. That the percentage may be small we do not 
deny, but we do deny that the significance of collaboration in the social 
and cultural fields is adequately measured by these small percentage figures. 
If we ask not merely how numerous but how valuable are the products of 
cooperative thinking in these fields outside the natural sciences, the answer 
is quite different. There is no room here to list the great works jointly 
produced in these fields, but let us mention at least a few illustrious ex- 
amples. Such a definitive work as the Oxford Dictionary is the product of 
years of cooperative scholarship. In philosophy and logic, the Principia 
Mathematica, by Whitehead and Russell, has been called “one of the great 
intellectual monuments of all time.” As we look back, the French En- 
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cyclopedists also come to mind for the group endeavor to push back the 
boundaries of ignorance. In the field of literary criticism, few works 
parallel, in historical importance, the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads by 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, or the more recent Meaning of Meaning by 
Ogden and Richards. Even in literature, where we should least expect to 
find multiple authorship, there are the so-called folk art of song and ballad, 
and two of the greatest epics ever produced, the Iliad and the Odyssey, which 
scholars believe to be the products of more than one hand. In religion, 
we would point out that most of the great translations of the Bible, in- 


cluding that commissioned by King James, have been produced by teams 
of scholars. 


Although it would be possible to extend this list, it seems more useful 
to point out that joint authorship is not the only index of cooperative endeavor. 
In all the arts, and in the social sciences, there are the so-called “schools 
of thought” whose members, while they may not write together, certainly 
cross-fertilize one another’s minds. Is there really, in any field, one might 
ask, such a thing as Dr. Heyn’s “individual effort”? Every author has his 
debt to the cultural tradition of which he is a part; and intellectually, as 
well as spiritually, “no man is an island, entire of itself; every man is a 
piece of the continent, a part of the main.” 


Our second objection to Dr. Heyn’s thesis is that it implies — or maybe 
we read into it more than has been stated, for our purpose is to be disputa- 
tious — that joint authorship accounts in large part for the seven league strides 
in which modern science is wont to advance. We are doubtful of this claim 
— if it is a claim. At any rate, we wish to attack this implication. Coopera- 
tive effort, we suspect, is a very good way of picking up the crumbs under the 
great scientist’s table. But how frequently has it been the means of any 
really fundamental discovery? To be more precise, cooperative effort may 
be, as Dr. Heyn has put it, “indispensable for such purposes as observing 
phenomena, experimenting with phenomena, or speculating about observed 
facts.” But has any joint effort produced a great hypothesis to guide the 
search for fact into a rewarding and revealing direction? The role of 
hypotheses in science is a point, we feel, that Dr. Heyn neglects. Scientific 
achievement may be nine parts patient research, in which many can coop- 
erate. But like literature, the social studies, and all searches for truth, it is 
at least one part creative imagination. And we suspect that that one part, 
at once the profoundest and most useful, must be inescapably lonely and 
individual. The discoveries of Newton, Galileo, Copernicus, and of Ein- 
stein were not the products of group effort. 


Rosert H. Sproat, Assistant Professor of English 
Ricuarp S. Bea, Assistant Professor of English 


Special Program for Government Employees 


Troy R. WEsTMEYER 


Assistant Professor of Government 


In February there will begin at Bos- 
ton University the first three classes of 
the Special Program offered coopera- 
tively by the Boston University Institute 
of Public Service and the United States 
Department of Agriculture Graduate 
School.* Never previously have regu- 
lar courses been offered by the Graduate 
School outside of Washington and its 
immediate environs; and that Boston 
University should be a partner in this 
innovation is indicative of its alertness 
to special educational needs of the New 
England community and its willingness 
to develop the necessary resources to ful- 
fill such needs. 


The Special Program, which will be- 
gin the week of February 9, consists of 
three courses designed primarily for 
those of the approximately 50,000 fed- 
eral employees of this area who desire 
further training as well as for other in- 
dividuals who wish the type of train- 
ing now made available. The courses 
which will inaugurate the Special Pro- 
gram are entitled Techniques for the 
Effective Supervision of Personnel, 
Position Classification in the Federal 
Service, and Federal Accounting Pro- 
cedures. Classes are scheduled for a 
term of seven weeks, and each will 
meet one night a week for an hour and 
a half period. From the standpoint of 
the student, at least, another of the at- 
tractive points is the amount of the fee 
—ten dollars for each course. 


Supervisors for the three courses 
were selected by a committee of federal 
employees from outstanding members 


* Throughout this article, the term “‘Gradu- 
ate School” refers to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Graduate School. 
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of the federal service. Perhaps top ac- 
counting methods had something to do 
with it, but whatever the reason, the 
Federal Accounting Procedures course 
has two supervisors whose positions 
testify to their leadership in the account- 
ing field: O. E. Paquin, Acting Re- 
gional Director, General Accounting 
Office, and Thomas F. Callahan, Comp- 
troller, Boston Ordnance District. It 
is only logical for a classification ex- 
pert to supervise the Position Classifi- 
cation course; thus, Robert Palmer, 
Chief of Classification, First District, 
U.S. Civil Service, will do just that. 
Techniques for Effective Supervision of 
Personnel is scheduled for supervision 
by one who is regarded both in federal 
and academic circles as being without 
peer in this field, Walter W. Mode, Re- 
gional Executive Assistant, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 

The steps which led to the develop- 
ment of the Special Program make a 
case history of cooperation among in- 
dividuals and groups which is pleasant 
to contemplate. In chronological order, 
the steps leading to the Special Program 
began with an inquiry from Dr. O. B. 
Conaway, Assistant Director of the 
Graduate School, regarding the feasi- 
bility of a cooperative program for fed- 
eral employees in the Boston area. Dr. 
Conaway explained that while the 
Graduate School program in Washing- 
ton had been in existence for more than 
thirty years and had grown to a curric- 
ulum of more than three hundred 
courses for a student body numbering 
in excess of six thousand, there had 
been many requests for similar training 
by federal employees outside Washing- 
ton. It had been decided to meet these 
requests, if possible, and one of the 
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methods suggested was through coop- 
eration with a university located in an 
area having numerous federal em- 
ployees. Metropolitan Boston met one 
requirement, and Boston University 
through its Institute of Public Service 
met the other. The Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Institute, consisting of Deans 
Alter, Sutcliffe, and Taylor, gave ini- 
tial approval to the project; and further 
agreement was formalized by President 
Harold C. Case and by P. V. Cardon, 
Director of the U.S.D.A. Graduate 
School. The agreement, in brief, pro- 
vided a plan of mutual assistance de- 
signed to promote the best training 
possible for government employees. 

The next step was to determine and 
establish the courses which would come 
nearest to meeting the training needs 
of federal employees in the Boston 
area. First, the aid of the Boston Fed- 
eral Personnel Council was sought. A 
representative of the Institute met with 
the executive committee and later with 
the entire Personnel Council. A com- 
mittee of federal employees was ap- 
pointed with Lyman Hayes, Civilian 
Personnel Director, Boston Ordnance 
District, as chairman to work with the 
Institute and the Graduate School. To 
give some idea of the extent of the work 
of this committee, there follows a list 
of some of its accomplishments: 1) 
Federal employees were polled to learn 
of their needs and preferences for train- 
ing. 2) Courses were outlined in con- 
formance with the majority of the tab- 
ulated preferences. 3) After courses 
were determined generally, an inten- 
sive search was conducted for the best 
qualified supervisors to direct them. 
4) Detailed outlines were worked out 
with the supervisors, and the courses 
were approved. 5) The committee, in 
addition, served as a focal point for 
publicity for the Special Program. 
Complete as this cooperation was, other 
individuals and groups also were gen- 
erous with their help. 


Top government administrators in 
the Boston area and others interested in 
the development of specialized training 
for government employees were asked 
to serve on an Advisory Council for the 
Special Program. Twenty-four of these 
leaders were invited to participate, and 
every one accepted appointment to the 
Advisory Council, indicating clearly 
their willingness to help in whatever 
way possible. This Council is, of 
course, a continuing body and will be 
of inestimable help in the future of the 
Special Program. 

During the period of organization, 
the U.S.D.A. Graduate School, as ex- 
pected, carried its full share of the co- 
operative venture. The Director and 
the Assistant Director were sources of 
“know how” for establishing the Spe- 
cial Program. Course outlines and 
other materials which had been pre- 
pared for similar or related courses in 
Washington were made available. Per- 
haps of even more importance was the 
cooperation of federal agencies and 
officials which was initiated by the 
Graduate School. Some tangible results 
of these efforts were requests from 
Washington to local federal adminis- 
trators to lend their assistance to the 
development of the Special Program. 
Such requests often were buttressed 
with statements testifying to the high 
calibre and the value of the work done 
by the Graduate School in Washing- 
ton for the betterment of government 
employees who attended courses. 

The primary result of this wealth of 
cooperation is the establishment of the 
three courses mentioned above. This is, 
however, expected to be only the basis 
of a program which will grow and 
change to meet the needs of govern- 
ment employees in this area. Plans 
have been made to carry on additional 
polling to learn the training needs of 
government workers. Analysis of this 
information will divulge requirements 

[Continued on p. 122] 


Record of Research — IV 


The following list of books and articles published recently by members of 
the University staff or by students was compiled partly from information made 
available in the offices of the President of the University and of the Dean of the 
Graduate School, and partly from the Boston Medical Quarterly, a publication 
of the Boston University School of Medicine and the Massachusetts Memorial 
Hospitals. 


Biology 

Humes, ArtHur G., and Akers, Ropert P. “Vascular Changes in the Cheek 
Pouch of the Golden Hamster during Infection with Trichinella Spiralis 
Larvae,” Anatomical Record, 114 (1952), 103-111. 

Humes, Artuur G., and Harris, Stuart K. “The Clam Hosts of Najadicola 


Ingens (K.) Acarina in a Quebec Lake,” Canadian Field-Naturalist, 66 
(1952), 83-84. 


Chemistry 

A.TER, Cuester M. “Educational and Research Resources [of New England],” 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 44 (1952), 2535-2537. 

GensLerR, Watter J., and Samour, Carros M. “Synthesis of 2-(3’,4’,5’-Tri- 
methoxybenzoyl)-piperonylic Acid,” Journal of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, 73 (1951), 5555-57. 

GensLer, WALTER J., and THomas, Georce R. “Synthesis of Unsaturated Fatty 
Acids: Linoleic Acid,” ibid., 72 (1951), 4601-04. 

GeENsLER, WALTER J., and THomas, Grorce R. “Synthesis of Unsaturated Fatty 
Acids: Vaccenic Acid,” sbid., 74 (1952), 3942-43. 

Putnam, Rogert C., and Genser, Water J. “The Chemistry of Vegetable 
Tannins. I. Quebracho,” Journal of the American Leather Chemists Associa- 
tion, 46 (1951), 613-641. 

PurnaM, Rosert C., and Gens-er, Water J. “The Chemistry of Vegetable 
Tannins. III. Wattle,” :did., 47 (1952), 478-481. 


History 

Tryon, Warren S. (ed.) A Mirror for Americans: Life and Manners in the 
United States 1790-1870 as Recorded by American Travelers. 3 vols. 
Illustrated. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1952. 793 pp. 
Reviewed in the November, 1952, Journat, pp. 91-92. 


“Nationalism and International Copyright: Tennyson and Longfellow 
in America,” American Literature, 24 (1952), 301-309. 


Immunology 


Hooker, Sanrorp B. The Individualities of Human Blood. (University Lec- 
ture, April 17, 1952.) Boston: Boston University Press, 1952. 20 pp. 


Latin-American Regional Studies 


BeveraccI-ALLENDE, WALTER. “International Indebtedness and Exchange Con- 
trol,” Revista de Economia, 27 (1952), 302-307. 


Havperin, Maurice. “Human Relations in Technical Cooperation with Latin 
America,” Mexican Life, 28 (1952), 24-42. 
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Mathematics 


Browper, Feuix E. “The Dirichlet and Vibration Problems for Linear Elliptic 
Differential Equations of Arbitrary Order,” Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Sciences, 38 (1952), 741-747. 


Medicine 


Reiman, Arnotp S., and Scuwartz, W. B. “The Effect of DOCA on Electro- 
lyte Balance in Normal Man and its Relation to Sodium Chloride Intake,” 
Yale ]. Biol. & Med., 24:540, 1952. 

Warinc, Grorce W., and FLemine, Wituiam L. “The Effect of Partial Im- 
munity on the Dissemination of Infection in Experimental Syphilis,” Am. J. 
Syph., Gonor. & Ven. Dis., 36:368, 1952. 

WEtnsTEIN, Louis, SHELoKov, A., SELTsER, R., and WincHEtt, G. D. “Medical 
Progress: a Comparison of the Clinical Features of Poliomyelitis in Adults 
and in Children,” New England ]. Med., 246:296-302, 1952. 

Wixins, Rosert W., Mixter, G., STANTON, JosePH R., and LittLe, JuLius. 
“Elastic Stockings in the Prevention of Pulmonary Embolism: a Preliminary 


Report,” New England ]. Med., 246:360-4, 1952. 


Student Enrolments at the Graduate Level 


The accompanying table gives the figures for student enrolments at the grad- 
uate level, i.e. beyond the A.B. and the B.S., at Boston University for the first 
semesters of the academic years 1951-52 and 1952-53. 


ScHOOL oR COLLEGE 1951-52 1952-53 


College of Business Administration, 


Graduate Division 35 49* 

M.C.S. 1 

College of Music 59 48 

School of Theology bie 265 

20 13 

School of Law 17 4 

School of Medicine 281 278 

School of Education 910 841 

School of Social Work 287 266 

School of Public Relations and 

Non-degree candidates ...... 41 32 

“Includes “special” students. **Certificate of Advanced Graduate Specialization. 
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The Intimate Papers of Jeremiah 


A, LEsLiE 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature 
University Lecturer, 1952-1953 


We are privileged to print two excerpts from the University Lecture which Dr. Leslie 


delivered on December 11, 1952. 


The first excerpt is from the early part of the Lecture and will serve to introduce the 
reader to Jeremiah’s writings. The concluding portion of the Lecture then follows. This sec- 
tion was of particular appeal to the large audience that had gathered to honor and to hear 


Dr. Leslie. 


The Lecture in its entirety will soon appear in the University Lecture series of the Boston 


University Press. 


Nes BOOK OF JEREMIAH is rich in 
types of prophetic writing. First are 
the prophetic messages as preached by 
Jeremiah, most of them in poetry but 
some in prose. Second is the prose rec- 
ord of the sufferings of Jeremiah that 
comes from the hand of Jeremiah’s 
faithful scribe and admiring, loyal 
friend, Baruch. It is not strictly a biogra- 
phy, but at the heart of much of Ba- 
ruch’s work there are autobiographical 
reminiscences from Jeremiah of which 
Baruch made use, and which some- 
times he preserved intact. A third type 
is the work of the final editor of the 
Book, who writes under the influence 
of a philosophy of history which was 
inspired by the Book of Deuteronomy. 
His work dates from the period of the 
Babylonian exile and views the suffer- 
ings of that exile as the judgment of 
God. It gives us examples of exilic 
preaching, and much of it retains 
authentic words from Jeremiah. A 
fourth type is that with which we are 
primarily concerned in this lecture. It 
is composed of those portions, autobi- 
ographical or confessional in nature, 
wherein we see most intimately the 


character and spirit of the prophet him- 
self. 


It is our purpose to interpret selected 
portions of the autobiographical and 
confessional papers of Jeremiah. I have 
made my own translations of this ma- 
terial utilizing as a basis the best criti- 
cal edition of the Hebrew Bible, and I 
have striven to prepare the hearers for 
each section and to guide them through 
some of the most intimate portions of 
the great prophet’s work. 


* * * * 


Fo A FEW MOMENTs we have been 
living with one of the greatest ex- 
periencing souls of human history as 
he passed victoriously and triumphantly 
through awful spiritual suffering. We 
emerge from that dark inner world of 
fightings without and fears within to 
follow the prophet in [one of the] two 
episodes that set hope for Judah’s future 
aflame in his soul. Judah’s Godless and 
egotistical monarch Jehoiakim was still 
on the throne. Jeremiah could see only 
doom for his people at the hands of 
the powerful and ruthless Chaldeans. 
The king and the political leaders, the 
prophets and priests were against Jere- 
miah. And the people generally were 
spiritually dull and indifferent. One 
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day there came to him an experience 
of great moment of which he informs 
us in a pure bit of autobiography that 
is now embedded in an expanded nar- 
rative in Jeremiah 18: 1-11. In the pres- 
ent expanded form it is an informing 
example of exilic preaching. But we 
are interested here solely in the auto- 
biographical account which is concen- 
trated in Jeremiah 18: 2-4. The prophet 
received one day an impulse from God 
directing him to go down to the pot- 
ter’s house which lay in the south of 
the city where the clay pits were. (P. 
Volz, Jeremia, 192). There God would 
reveal to him His word which he was 
to bear to Judah. 


What he saw that day he had time 
and again seen before—a potter fashion- 
ing clay into vessels of various sizes 
and shapes. But under the illumina- 
tion of God, that familiar sight opened 
a new quality in his prophetic message 
and a new epoch in his ministry. 


By way of illustration Cornill cites 
the comparable experience of Newton’s 
discovery of the law of gravitation. 
Newton had seen thousands of apples 
fall from the tree to the earth before 
he saw that falling apple by which he 
perceived the law of gravitation (C. 


H. Cornill, Jeremia, 221). 


Thus Jeremiah tells of the prophetic 
impulse that then came from God, and 
of his immediate obedience to it. He 
became aware that God was speaking 
to him, and he was responsive; thus 
runs his account, Jeremiah 18:2, “Arise 
and go down to the potter’s house and 
there I will cause you to hear my word. 
So I went down to the potter’s house 
and lo, he was making a vessel on the 


wheels.” 
A visit made by the writer to a 
potter’s shop in Jerusalem, where 


the same technique was followed as is 


here described, makes Jeremiah’s ex- 
perience that day very vivid to him, 
for today’s method is much as it then 
was. There sat the potter at the pot- 
ter’s wheels made of two horizontal, 
circular stone discs bound together, the 
lower one attached to the simple mech- 
anism by which the disc was rotated 
from underneath by the potter’s feet, 
the upper one on the same perpendicu- 
lar axle, supporting a large round lump 
of prepared clay. The potter set the 
wheels in revolution. Working from 
the top of the lump, he sent his left 
hand down into the clay mass to shape 
the inside of the vessel while with his 
right hand he skillfully formed the 
outside. He kept the wheel whirling— 
now swiftly, now slowly—for he knew 
how to “bend the strength of the clay” 
(Ecclesiasticus 38:30) with his feet and 
to fashion it with his hands. Nearby 
stood a little vessel of water in which 
from time to time he wet his fingers so 
as to smooth the clay as it whirled on 
the wheel. Vessel after vessel he made 
cutting each off from the lump and set- 
ting it aside for later finishing. 


The sensitive poet-prophet watched 
intently every movement of the pot- 
ter’s skilled, strong, sensitive fingers. 
How perfectly at home he was with his 
prepared clay and his whirling wheels! 


T HEN something happened. The pot- 
ter’s project miscarried. The vessel 
he was shaping was marred in his 
hand. Jeremiah saw the potter, undis- 
mayed, mash the marred vessel into a 
lump again, then fashion it into another 
vessel which met with his approval. 
Thus Jeremiah reports it, Jeremiah 
18:4, “Now when the vessel which he 
was making out of the clay was spoiled 
in his hands he made it over into an- 
other vessel just as was pleasing in his 
sight to do.” 
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T was at that moment that there 

dawned in the mind of Jeremiah the 
realization that Judah, although it was 
“a spoiled vessel,” was still in the hands 
of God, a God of infinite resourceful- 
ness, and of abiding, enduring love. 
Judah was a corrupt vessel seemingly 
marred beyond repair. The purpose of 
God with his people had been frustrated 
—yes, but not defeated! The divine 
Potter still loved His clay. Jeremiah 
now looked at corrupt Judah with il- 
lumined eyes. As John Skinner sen- 
sitively says, putting his thought into 


a question: “If it was the Lord’s pleas- 
ure to make of the same clay ‘another 
vessel,’ must He not have in His heart 
some grand design which had been 
thwarted once but could not be finally 
defeated?” From this time forward, 
while not ceasing to proclaim the de- 
structive judgment of God, Jeremiah 
began to preach as well that beyond 
that judgment lay a future of hope 
(cf. Jer. 29:11). From this episode 
there began his ministry “to build and 
to plant.” 


Sigma Xi Election 


Forty-four members of the Faculty 
and graduate student body were in- 
ducted into membership or associate 
membership in The Society of the 
Sigma Xi, the National Honorary 
Scientific Society, at a dinner meeting 
held in the Faculty Club on December 
15. This was the first election since 
the installation of the Boston Uni- 
versity Chapter of the Society last 
spring. 

Election to membership in Sigma Xi 
is a recognition of demonstrated ability 
to pursue independent research in some 
branch of science, pure or applied; in 
the case of students who become asso- 
ciate members, election is a recogni- 
tion of excellence in their studies and 
of an aptitude for scientific research. 

Following the induction ceremonies 
conducted by the President of the 
Chapter, the group of nearly one hun- 
dred University scientists heard an ad- 
dress by Dr. Marcus O’Day, formerly 
Professor of Physics at Reed College 
and now Chief Scientist, Upper Air 


Laboratories, Geophysics Research Di- 
rectorate, Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Center. His paper, which was 
illustrated by moving pictures, was on 
Research in the Upper Atmosphere. 
The recent availability of the rocket as 
a carrier of scientific instruments has 
made possible an intensive study of this 
region of the universe. Because of the 
magnitude of this research program on 
the physics of the upper air, the Air 
Force has joined hands with several 
universities and research institutions in 
the experimental and theoretical work 
involved. The Physics Department of 
Boston University has been participa- 
ting in the program for several years. 
The present officers of the Boston 
University Chapter of The Society of 
the Sigma Xi are: President, Dr. Ches- 
ter M. Alter, Professor of Chemistry 
and Dean of the Graduate School; Vice 
President, Dr. Arthur M. Lassek, 
Waterhouse Professor of Anatomy; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Henry D. Rus- 
sell, Assistant Professor of Biology. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 


In recent years a great deal of atten- 
tion has been directed toward the use 
of enzymes in clinical medicine and 
surgery. For example, enzymes which 
digest protein may be used to break 
down the protein which forms the 
framework of a blood clot. Thus, a 
blood clot formed internally may be 
dissolved to remove the dangers of 
adhesions or thrombus formation. 
Another important use is for the rapid 
clearing of burned tissue in order to 
facilitate plastic surgery. The digestive 
enzyme, trypsin, has been studied in 
this regard with some success. Certain 
bacteria are known to excrete such en- 
zymes into the broth cultures in which 
they are grown. 

Mr. Howard Bensusan, working on 
Navy and Army grants awarded to 
Boston University and administered by 
Dr. Burnham S. Walker, studied vari- 
ous bacteria to determine which would 
best produce the enzyme when grown 
in a simple medium. He found that 
Proteus vulgaris, a bacteria found in 
the digestive tracts of all animals, was 
an excellent source of the enzyme. 
Unfortunately, as is often found, there 
are many components of the culture 
which are toxic. Therefore, it was 
necessary for him to remove these toxic 
substances without a concurrent loss 
of the enzyme. This problem was 
solved by adjusting the conditions of 
the medium so that the enzyme would 
preferentially adhere to an asbestos-like 
material. After the impurities were 
washed away, the enzyme was released 
by dilute ammonia water. Although 
the enzyme would be used in very 
small amounts, large-scale operations 
would be required to produce enough 
to be used clinically. For example, it 
would require 350 gallons of culture 


Student Research 
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to produce one pound of enzyme. How- 
ever, the method described would be 
readily adaptable to such production. 

Mr. Bensusan then studied the prop- 
erties of the enzyme. He was able to 
show that the breakdown of the pro- 
tein occurred in at least two stages 
(larger molecules being broken down 
to give smaller molecules which were, 
in turn, further split) and that the 
stages had different rates of reaction. 
He also found that there were two 
enzymes produced which were active 
in the breakdown of proteins. The 
most striking difference between the 
enzymes was their ability to with- 
stand heat. 

Future work, to be performed by 
other members of the Biochemistry 
Department, will involve testing the 
enzyme for its clinical applications. 


Mr. Bensusan received his B.S. De- 
gree from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology where he majored in 
Biology. After working as a research 
assistant at the Asthma Research Foun- 
dation, he went to Purdue University 
as a teaching assistant in Chemistry 
while studying for his Master's De- 
gree. After receiving his M.S. in 1948, 
he taught Chemistry, Biology, and 
Algebra at the Berkshire Junior Col- 
lege in Great Barrington, Massachu- 
setts. In 1949, he became a graduate 
student in Boston University’s Depart- 
ment of Biochemistry. During his 
graduate work here, he has held a 
teaching fellowship at the Medical 
School. Having completed the formal 
requirements for his Ph.D. degree, he 
is now associated with the Medical 
School, teaching and conducting re- 
search under an Atomic Energy Com- 
mission grant awarded to Dr. Isaac 
Asimov for the studies of the effects of 
radiation on tissue components. 


On Learning from a Factual Film 


Natuan Maccosy, Newsom Professor of Opinion Research 


Donato N. Research Assistant Professor of Communications 


What happens when a person who 
views a factual film takes part in 
“audience participation”? Is the in- 
creased learning (or information) he 
acquires the result of the practice he 
receives while participating? Or is it 
the result of the increased motivation 
(desire to know more) he receives as 
a result of the participation? 

In answer to these questions, we pre- 
sent here a summary report of a film 
research study made by the Division 
of Research of the School of Public 
Relations and Communications of Bos- 
ton University, under a contract with 
the United States Air Force. It is a 
part of a program of research being 
conducted under the direction of the 
Human Resources Research Labora- 
tories, Audio-Visual Research Division 
of the Air Force. Report of the study 
was made by Dr. Donald N. Michael, 
Research Assistant Professor of Com- 
munications, and Dr. Nathan Maccoby, 
Newsom Professor and Director of 
SPRC’s Division of Research, and was 
edited by Dr. A. A. Lumsdaine, Chief 
of the Audio-Visual Research Division 
of the Human Resources Research 
Laboratories. 


Purpose 


The chief purpose of the present 
study was to answer the above ques- 
tions — in the words of the technical 
report, “to assess the relative contribu- 
tion of practice and motivation factors 
to the increased teaching efficiency of 
film showings that use a participation 
procedure.” Another major purpose 
of the study was to investigate the 
effects of feedback of the correct re- 
sponse during practice. In addition, 
the purpose was to compare the rela- 


tive effectiveness of having viewers of 
the film give their responses by writ- 
ing them down, or of having them 
merely respond by just “thinking” 
about what they have been shown. 


Procedure 


The “subjects” for the experiments 
were forty-eight classes of junior and 
senior high-school students in Greater 
Boston. The film was an edited ver- 
sion in color of “Pattern for Survival,” 
its subject matter civilian defense 
against the atomic bomb. 

Practice periods were alternated with 
sections of the film. Students were 
required to answer questions asked on 
the content of each section of the film 
after it was shown to them. Half of 
the classes were told the correct answers 
after they had tried to answer the 
questions themselves, and half were not. 


In order to test the relative contribu- 
tions of practice and motivation to the 
audience participation gains, half of the 
material was covered in the practice- 
participation sessions, and half was not. 
If the gains over ordinary viewing oc- 
curred only on the material practiced 
in the practice-participation sessions, 
the gains would then be ascribed to 
practice. If, however, gains also were 
to occur on the material not specifi- 
cally practiced in these sessions, such 
gains could then be ascribed to the 
motivating effects of the practice-par- 
ticipation sessions. Half the classes 
practiced one set of test items, half 
practiced a second set. Control groups 
consisted of students who were given 
the test questions but not shown the 
film, and students who saw the film 
straight through without participation 
(half of whom were warned they 
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would be tested on the film content, 
and half not warned). 


Findings of the Study 


In those cases where the students 
were told the correct answers, consider- 
able improvement in learning verbal 
material was noted. This was mate- 
rially greater than the results when the 
students simply viewed the film. 

Even without the use of the correct 
answers, participation appeared to re- 
sult in superior performance over no 
participation. 


Increase in learning seemed to be 
due primarily to the effects of practice 
and not to the effect of changes in the 
desire to learn. 


Whether the students tried to answer 
the questions by writing them, or by 
just thinking them, seemed to make 
no difference in the results. 


The most important factor influenc- 
ing the amount of learning of the 
students was providing them with the 
correct answers. This was true of the 
more intelligent and less intelligent 
students alike. 


Some Practical Implications 


Implied in the findings of the study 
is the suggestion that visual presenta- 
tion of any factual material can be 
greatly strengthened by use of verbal 
discussion of it by those who view the 
film. This allows for presentation of 
the film in sections and practice by the 
audience in discussing its contents as a 
mode of participation. This is dis- 
tinctly different from the idea of pre- 
senting a film from beginning to end 
without any break and therefore with- 
out any opportunity for the audi- 
ence to do more than view it and 
thus simply be acted upon. What is 
needed is audience activity — practice 
participation. 


A second implication of the study 
is that the design, production, and pres- 
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entation of all visual material might 
well be reviewed in terms of the study's 
findings. It would appear that the 
effectiveness of any film could be im- 
proved by providing facilities for pre- 
senting it in a way to offer a maximum 
opportunity for audience participation. 
The mere fact that a film is “beautifully 
done,” is about an interesting subject, 
and is shown in attractive surroundings 
may be no guaranty that it will edu- 
cate or inform in desirable measure. 
Facilities for practice participation by 
the audience may be necessary to assure 
this result. 


Later Studies 


Two additional studies have since 
been completed by the Division of Re- 
search in the Audio-Visual area and 
three others are currently in process. 
One of these is a replication of the 
study reported here under conditions 
of generally high and generally low 
motivation. Our object is to discover 
whether or not we can get gains due 
to the increased motivating effects of 
practice participation under generally 
low motivation conditions even if we 
cannot under generally high motiva- 
tion conditions. 


SPECIAL PROGRAM 
[Continued from p. 114} 


which can be met successfully by pro- 
fessional training through an enlarged 
Special Program. It should be noted 
that the Special Program is in addition 
to the training already available in the 
various courses of study now offered by 
the Institute of Public Service. The ad- 
ditional flexibility and concentration 
possible through the Special Program 
multiplies the usefulness of the Insti- 
tute of Public Service, which now has 
increased facilities for meeting educa- 
tional training needs of government 
employees. 


Boston University Publications — II 


The Boston University Law Review 


L. Maurer, Publicity Chairman 


The Boston University Law Review 
completed its thirty-second year of pub- 
lication on January 1, 1953. It is pub- 
lished four times a year, in January, 
April, June, and November, by students 
at the Boston University School of Law. 
The circulation of the Review is inter- 
national in scope. 


Membership on the Review is based 
upon scholarship and writing ability. 
After the first year, students who have 
an accumulative average in their courses 
of 85 or more are asked to compete for 
the Review. They do this by writing 
a comment on an important case, usu- 
ally one that has recently been handed 
down by a high state or federal court. 
The students chosen are those whose 
papers show the best understanding of 
the case, the ability to write clearly and 
concisely, and the capacity to do accu- 
rate and comprehensive legal research 
on the points of law involved in the 
decision. They become members of the 
Review for the rest of their law school 
education, and in their third year they 
will have the opportunity to be editors 
or to hold other positions of respon- 
sibility. The Editor-in-Chief for 1952-3 
is Robert Eaton, of Bedford, New 
Hampshire. While the Review has a 
faculty advisor, Professor C. A. Peairs, 
Jr., policy considerations are most often 
completely in the hands of the Editorial 
Board, which consists of students. 


The purpose of the Review is actually 
two-fold. Students of more than aver- 
age ability in the law have the oppor- 
tunity to learn how to do legal re- 
search and to gain experience in analyz- 
ing and writing about decisions that 
are being made in our courts today. 
The result of this student activity is the 
publication of a legal periodical which 
provides information that is of impor- 


tance to members of the profession and 
to persons in affiliated fields. The stu- 
dents provide service for the profession; 
and the experience gained while in 
Law School often benefits them when 
graduated, because the Review is actu- 
ally the only honorary group at the 
school and is an excellent recommenda- 
tion for the best available jobs. 


The Review itself consists of lead 
articles by well-known practitioners or 
legal scholars making comprehensive 
reports on some phase of the law of 
which they have special knowledge. 
There are student notes, in which mem- 
bers of the Review examine an area of 
the law—for example, some aspect of 
income taxation, or perhaps, on a local 
level, the operation of the jury system 
in Massachusetts—and discuss it in de- 
tail. Every issue includes case com- 
ments—short discussions of new cases 
that Review members think would be 
of interest to lawyers. 


In order to cover the tremendous | 
number of new decisions, the member- 
ship of the Review is divided into com- 
mittees; each committee is in charge of 
one geographical area. For example, 
there is a committee in charge of New 
England, another for the South, etc. 
The members of each committee read 
every case that has been decided in the 
appellate courts of each state in their 
particular area. They screen all the 
cases in the four-month period between 
issues, decide which cases are worthy 
of comment (because of their signifi- 
cance in changing or clarifying some 
point of law), and then begin their 
research. A student analyzing a case 
must sometimes read a tremendous 
volume of legal material in order to 
present not only what significance the 
decision has on the law today and for 
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the future, but what the law has been 
in the past and what legal scholars 
think about it. A case comment always 
concludes with the writer’s own opinion 
on the soundness of the decision the 
Court reached, supported by material 
he has consulted. Finally, the Review 
includes reviews of new books on law, 
government, and related fields. 


This year, the Review is undergoing 
organizational changes. While cover- 
age of case-law will still be national, 
the new emphasis will be placed on 
helping lawyers practicing in the New 
England area with their particular 
problems. In the November, 1952, is- 
sue, for example, one of the lead articles 
was “Taxation in Massachusetts,” by 
Henry F. Long, Commissioner of Cor- 
porations and Taxation for the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. There 
will be more student contributions to 
the periodical—more comments and 


notes. The Review will concentrate 
more on presenting practical informa- 
tion on both state and federal matters 
to local attorneys. Circulation is heav- 
iest in the New England states, and 
many of the present subscribers are 
alumni of the law school, practicing 
in the Boston area. 

[The Law Review Officers for the 
academic year, 1952-53, are: 
Editor-in-Chief Robert I. Eaton 
Case Editor William M. 
Noble, III 


Eugene G. Panarese 
Roger J. Fisher 


Assistant Case 
Editor 


Note Editor 

Book Review 
Editor Stephen T. Russian 

Business Manager Harold Fisher 

Secretary Leon S. 

Publicity Avakian, Jr. 
Chairman Sharlot L. Maurer] 


Pre-Doctoral Fulbright Applicants 


Applicants at Boston University for pre-doctoral Fu!bright Fellowships for 


the academic year 1953-54 number twenty-six. 
number, twelve, who applied for 1952-53. 


This is more than twice the 


The countries where the students hope to study, the number of applicants 
for each country, and their proposed fields of study are briefly summarized in 


the following list: 


3 
Music (3) 

Music (1) 

6 


Government (1) 
History (1) 
Music (1) 
Philosophy (1) 
Physics (1) 
Romance Languages (1) 
Psychology (1) 
History and Government (1) 
Philosophy and Religion (1) 


Music (1) 
Philosophy (1) 

Public Relations (1) 

Government (1) 

Music (1) 

United Kingdom ......... 8 


Business Administration (1) 
History (1) 

Law (1) 

Theology (5) 


| 


